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- Buzz, Jamie-Jo 
and the 
Scavenger Hunt 


BUZZ 
Our Scavenger Hunt won’t get off the ground 
Unless a way is quickly found 
To make the writing on the clues 
As readable as the daily news. 


JAMIE-JO 
Don’t worry, my good Brother Buzz, 
No flopperoo, our Hunt, becuzz 
I’ll use Royal Portable. Don’t fear! 
The clues will all be crystal! clear. 


When “Magic” Margin goes to work, 
The typing flies without a quirk; 

With Speed-King Keyboard and ‘“Touch Control,” 
Our job will really start to roll! 


MOM 


1, too, type out for the P. T. A 
The speeches I make each meeting day. 


POP 
On trips Royal Portable is fine 
For typing my reports, line by line. 


ALL 


The standard machine in portable size— 
‘‘That’s Royal! For us!” this family cries. 


Terms as low as $1.25 a week. a 
Liberal trade-ins. Choose Roya! 
Tan or Royal Gray. See your 
local Royal Portabledealernow. 


Every member of the family 
needs and uses— 


AL 


World’s No. 1 Portable 


“*Magie”* and “Touch 

Contrei'' are registered 

wede-marts of Hove 
Typewriter Company tv 





Newsmaker 


“BONJOUR, MONSIEUR” 


TOP MEN in 
the top nations of 
Western Europe 
are on pilgrimage 
to Washington, 
D. C. Foreign 
Minister Anthony 
Eden was just 
here from Britain 
Chancellor Ade- 
nauer of West 
Germany is due early in April (see 
next column). And this week Presf- 
dent Eisenhower receives Premier 
Rene Mayer and Foreign Minister 
Georges Bidault of France. 

The trio will talk about the Euro- 
pean Army and the Indo-China war. 
The U. S. wants speedy approval by 
the French parliament of the Euro 
pean Army treaty. France wants 
more U. S. help in her war against 
Communists in Indo-China. 

Premier Mayer is for the European 
Army plan. But many Frenchmen 
are against it—including France's 
largest political party (headed by 
General Charles de Gaulle). To an- 
swer their objections, Mayer has 
proposed changing the treaty. This 
is delaying the treaty’s approval by 
the nations concerned (see p. 13). 

Observers say that if Premier 
Mayer can get more U. §S. aid in 
Indo-China, the French parliament 
may approve the European Army 
treaty. But if his mission here fails, 
Mayer may be just another ex 
premier when he gets home. 

Right now Mayer is at the peak 
of a brilliant career. He was born in 
Paris 57 years ago, the son of a well- 
to-do businessman. As a youth, he 


Wide World 
Rene Mayer 


| won a medal for gallantry while 


fighting for-France im World War I. 
Later, he became a top executive in 
French industry. 

Then came World War II—and the 
fall of Frence to Nazi German in- 
vaders. Mayer's only son was killed 
in the fighting. He himself escaped 
to North Africa, and joined the Free 
French forces headed by De Gaulle. 
After the war, Mayer won election 
to the first National Assembly of the 
new French government. 

The Assembly named him premier 
in January—the 18th premier of the 
postwar French government. 





Newsmaker 


“GUTEN TAG, MEIN HERR!” 


THE LEADER 
of a country that 
General Eisen- 
hower helped 
smash eight years 
ago is coming to 
call on President 
Eisenhower next 
week. This guest, 

Konrad Adenauer, Unteed Press 
is'the chancellor “erred Adenaver 
(prime minister) of West Germany. 

Born 77 years ago in Cologne, 
Germany, Adenauer rose to be mayor 
of his city. Then Hitler's Nazis came 
to power. They stripped him of his 
office and twice threw him into jail. 

When World War II ended, Ade- 
nauer helped organize the Christian 
Democratic political party. In 1949 
the U. S., Britain, and France, which 
occupied Western Germany, com- 
bined their separate zones into the 
new West German state. Elections 
were held and Adenauer’s party won 
the most seats in parliament. Ade- 
nauer became head of the govern- 
ment. He has held the job ever since. 

To keep his job, Adenauer must 
persuade the people that he is re- 
storing Germany's power and inde- 
pendence. Last May, at his urging, 
West Germany signed a “peace con- 
tract” with the U. S., Britain, and 
France. When it is ratified, it will 
give West Germany almost complete 
independence. In return, Germany 
must promise to contribute troops to 
a West European army (see p. 13). 

If Adenauer can get the German 
parliament to approve these agree- 
ments, the cause of European unity 
will move a long step forward. But 
there’s ‘always the chance he'll fail. 
He has only a small majority in par- 
liament. His main opponents, the 
Socialists, accuse him of cooperat- 
ing too willingly with the nations 
that defeated Germany in World 
War II. 

Many Germans, remembering their 
defeat in, World War II, hate the 
idea of rearming. Others don’t want 
an alliance with their ancient ene- 
mies, the French (see p. 10). And 
they fear that joining the West will 
end chances of uniting West Ger- 
many with Communist-run East 
Germany. 
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Would you recommend regular 


ife insurance or a 20-year en- 
t? 


MARIAN JENSEN, HUDSON, WISCONSIN 


Pre Usually it’s wise for young peo- 

le to start their programs with 

aad cost insurance. Later, when 

ability to save and invest is 

greater, Ly can convert parts of 

your old insurance to endow- 

ment or other hi cost poli- 

cies which will increase your 
retirement and other values. 


Q. Is life insurance a gamble? 


WILLARD NELSON, LYND, MINNESOTA 


Pres No—you simply can’t lose! If 
you live, your life insurance 
grows more valuable every year 
and funds are always available 

for opportunities or emergen- 
cies. ff you don’t live, the estate 
you leave will be ter than 
would be possible through any 
other form of savings. Even if 
yo drop your insurance, you'd 
get much of what you've 
paid in! 


Maybe your life insurance ion is answered here. If 
gear Da cis die ade AR deat oc theer toe 
and girls did! Where to write? Educational Division, 
Life Insurance Company, 300 Broad- 
way, Newark, New Jersey. 


Q. Is at possible to obtain a a insur- 
ance policy which provides a pen- 
» sion at 65? 


WILLIAM SINGLE, IIl, BALTIMORE, 
MARYLAND 


Pre Yes, indeed—or at younger a 


as well. Actually, any regular 
life policy will provide ‘a pen- 
sion anlidetene income. The spe- 
cial retirement policies provide 
a larger “pension” only Soames 
the premiums are higher and lim- 
ited to a shorter period of time. 


There’s still time to enter Mutual Bene- 
fit Life’s big contest on “How I Would 
Use $1,000 in My Persona] Plans for 
the Future.” First prize is a $1,000 
Government Bond, and there are 27 
other prizes. Contest closes midnight, 
March 31. Send all entries to Mutual 
Benefit Life Contest, care of Scholastic 
Magazines, 351 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10, New York. 


MUTUAL 
BENEFIT 
LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Educational Division 
300 Broadway, Newark, New Jersey 
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Phil Rizzuto Model 


Scoop ’em up the way the Scooter does. Phil Rizzuto 
and his glove led the league in Double Plays last year. 
This championship glove carrying his autograph is 
made of full oiled leather, full welted, and with solid 
web. Made in two fine grades. 


See the complete line of Spalding baseball equipment 
at your local dealer. 


SETS THE PACE IN SPORTS 


Are you @ slugger 
or a cut-shot artist? 


There’s a “sweet feel” Spalding 
racket to bring out the best in 
your game. Get fitted today. Wide 
range of prices. And play the 
Spalding tennis ball... 

official in the top tournaments. 
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Quick Look at the News 











INSIDE WORLD WEEK: European Constitution is 
completed (p. 13). WORLD NEWS IN REVIEW 
(pp. 6-8)—Gottwald, Czech boss, dies; Reds shoot down 
two Allied planes over Germany; record numbers of 
refugees flee from Communism to free world; Indiana 
sets speed law; oldest U. S. veteran dies; bagasse news- 
print factory planned in Louisiana. 


QUICK LOOK ALL AROUND: In Britain, a queen 
lunched with a Communist ( Marshal Tito, boss of Com- 
munist but anti-Soviet Yugoslavia, paid an official visit 
to Britain last week). The third generation of a famous 
political family prepared to take public office ( William 
Howard Taft, 8rd, namesake and grandson of our 27th 
President and son of Senate Majority Leader Robert A. 
Taft, is President Eisenhower’s choice as ambassador to 
Ireland). A ball team was for sale for $2,400,000 (Bill 
Veeck put his St. Louis Browns on the auction block 
when American League heads refused to let him shift 
the team to Baltimore). 


WORLD WEEK SALUTES: Australian flyer Ken 
Murray, who went home this month after 333 missions 
against the Communists in Korea—more than any avia- 
tor in the Korean War. That's an average of a mission 
every three days for the entire war. The normal tour of 
duty for a U. S. flyer is 100 missions. 


DESTINATION, EUROPE: A new European-unity 
plan started “rolling” (literally ) last week. The six Schu- 
man-Plan nations plus Switzerland, Denmark, Austria, 
and the Saar pooled their 160,000 railroad boxcars. Each 
will be stenciled “Europe.” The cars will be used inter- 
changeably throughout the 10-country area. (Move the 
file card TRANSPORT POOL from p. 13, “Not Yet 
Started,” to p. 12, “Already Under Way.” ) 


SIGNS OF OUR TIMES: Chicago now has more tele- 
vision sets than bathtubs. About 1,850,000 Americans 
make their homes in trailers. And South African natives 
are giving up their traditional beverage (a sort of thick 
beer) in favor of American-style milk shakes and ice 
cream sundaes. 


KEEP YOUR EYES ON: 

SHRINKING CHOCOLATE BAR—Years ago choco- 
late tasted better than it does now, says the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. It came from Latin America 
and islands of the Far East. Then cocoa-growing shifted 
to West Africa, where harvests were bigger but the 
product less»tasty. But a mysterious plant disease is kill- 
ing 15 to 20 million cocoa trees a year in the Gold Coast, 
source of a third of the world’s cocoa. Result: Smaller 
crops have pushed cocoa prices up five times higher 
than in the late 1930s. That means smaller candy bars. 
Now Uncle Sam and chocolate makers are trying to in- 
crease cocoa output in Latin America, so we won't de- 
pend so much on West African chocolate, Americans 
use half the world’s cocoa crop. 











































Wide World phote 


“NEW” STATE? This modern Pau! Revere (George 
Murphy of Chillicothe, O. ) pe, ob up to the Capitol 
in Washington with an urgent request from Ohio's As- 
sembly. The Assembly asked Congress to admit the 
“Buckeye State” to the Union. It was all part of the cele- 
bration of Ohio’s sesquicentennial of statehood this 
month. Nobody ever questioned Ohio's right to operate 
as a state—but it seems that back in 1803 Congress didn’t 
adopt a resolution officially saying that Ohio was a state. 
At our presstime, Congress hadn't acted to “admit” Ohio 
to statehood. But the House of Representatives did vote 
this month to add a new state: Hawaii. The big test will 
come in the Senate, which has not yet voted on Hawaii. 














ENDQUOTE:; Adlai Stevenson, defeated candidate for 
President in 1952, speaking in Japan during his Far East- 
ern trip, urged the U. N. to stand firm in Korea: “As an 
American I am proud we had the courage to resist ruth- 
less aggression. History will never record Korea as a use- 
less war unless today’s heroism is watered down with 
tomorrow's cowardice.” 
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Czech Red Boss Dies 


Nine days after the death of big 
Red boss Stalin, Kiement Gott- 
wald, 56, the little Red boss of 
Czechoslovakia, joined him. 

Stalin, indirectly, contributed to 
Gottwald’s death. While attending 
the Soviet leader's funeral in Mos- 
cow, Gottwald caught cold. Upon his 
return to Prague, the Czech capital, 
his cold developed into pneumonia 
and pleurisy. Eight Czech and Rus- 
sian doctors treated him, but could 
not save his life. At least, that was the 
official Communist explanation. 

Wilhelm Pieck, president of Com- 
munist East Germany, is also re- 
ported ill of pneumonia and pleurisy. 
Maurice Thorez, ailing French Com- 
munist leader, has had a relapse and 
is said to be in serious condition. 


Bullets and Peace Talk 


While Red pilots were shooting 
down two Allied planes in Ger- 
many, the new boss of all the 
Reds, Georgi Malenkov, was urg- 
ing East-West peace. 

The airplane “incidents” took place 


within three days. On March 10 two 
Soviet-made MIG jet fighters flew 
out of Czechoslovakia. They opened 
fire on two U. S. Thunderjets about 
12 miles from the Czech border (No. 
3 on map below). The slower Thun- 
derjets fled without shooting back, 
but one was shot down. The pilot 
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Map shows the three 20-mile-wide “‘air corridors” from West Germany to West Berlin. Nymbers mark locations of airplane 
“incidents” ct edge of Iron Curtain (see story). In photo, the two U.S. pilots attacked at No. 3 demonstrate what 


World 


News In REVIEW 


HE IMPORTANT TRENDS IN A WEEK OF HISTORY 


parachuted to safety (see last week's 
news pages). 

On March 12 an unarmed British 
four-engined bomber was on a train- 
ing flight. Two Soviet Air Force 
MIGs shot it down on thg boundary 
between West Germany and Com- 
munist East Germany. All seven 
crew members died. 

The British claimed that their 
plane was inside the Hamburg-Berlin 
air corridor (at No. 1 on map) when 
the attack took place. Under a 1945 


. agreement with Russia, the U. S., 


Britain, and France have the right to 
fly between West Germany and their 
occupation zones of West Berlin 
along the three airways shown on 
the map. 

Also on March 12, the British said, 
two Soviet fighters made a “threaten- 
ing mock attack” on another British 
bomber well inside West Germany 
(No. 2 on map). On the same day, 
Russian fighters “buzzed” a British 
passenger plane in the Frankfurt- 
Berlin corridor, not far from Berlin. 

To the indignant British and U. S. 
protests about the planes shot down, 


the Communists replied that the Al- 
lied planes had trespassed on Com- 
munist territory. 

U. S. Air Force officials in West 
Germany ordered pilots to “fight 
back” in case of future attacks. Sabre 
jets—our best and fastest fighters— 
were rushed to Germany from Brit- 
ain. In London, the British Air Minis- 
try announced that British planes on 
training missions would be fully 
armed. 

What’s Behind It: Were the attacks 
merely coincidences? Were the Red 
pilots just “trigger-happy” or jittery? 
Or was this all part of a new Soviet 
“get-tough” policy? 

Meanwhile, Premier Malenkov of 
Russia declared last week that all 
“troublesome and unsolved questions 
[between the U. S. and Russia] may 
be resolved by peaceful negotia- 
tions.” He spoke before the Supreme 
Soviet of the U. S. S. R., Russia's 
highest legislative body. It had just 
unanimously approved his selection 
to succeed Stalin as Russian premier. 

How far should we trust Malen- 
kov's words? Is the “new administra- 


Wide World photo 


ed. 


At right is Lt. Warren G. Brown, Henderson, Colo., whose plane was shot down. Lt. Donald Smith, Marysville, O., landed safely. 





tion” in Russia holding out genuine 
hope for peace? Should our Govern- 
ment follow up what seems to be a 
hint for a Malenkov-Eisenhower 
meeting? 

A U. S. State Department spokes- 
man said Russia would have to prove 
“peaceful intent” by actions for peace 
in Korea and other trouble spots. 


They Flee To Freedom 


Refugees from Communism 
streamed into the free world this 
month at a record rate of more 
than 3,000 a day. 

Most of them came by subway 
from East Berlin to West Berlin—but 
a few daring fugitives fled in more 
spectacular ways. 

Six people rode into West Berlin 
on a 500-passenger excursion boat. 
Operators of the tourist boat, who 
lived in East Berlin, heard that it was 
to be seized by the East German 
Communists. The two owners steered 
it through the canals around Berlin 
to the Oder River, then through three 
canals into the Havel River. The 
Havel runs into the British-occupied 
zone of West Berlin. 

When Communist police finally 
realized the boat was escapirig, they 
fired at the refugees. Home-made 
armor plate turned the bullets aside. 
British officials gave the fugitives 
protection. They had sailed 200 
miles, although West Berlin was only 
10 miles in a straight line from their 
starting point. 

Another daring escape was made 
by a Polish Air Force lieutenant. He 
fled to Denmark in a MIG-15, Rus- 
sia’s best jet fighter plane. He took off 
from an air base at Slupsk in north- 
ern Poland, with orders to fly to a 
base in East Germany. 

Over the Polish port of Kleberg— 
60 miles from the Danish island of 
Bornholm in the Baltic Sea—the lieu- 
tenant dived from 19,600 feet to get 
away from an accompanying MIG. 

He dropped his wing-tip fuel tanks 
to pick up speed, as he heard the 
other pilot frantically radio a report 
back to Slupsk. The fleeing lieuten- 
ant heard the Polish air force order 
him pursued and shot down. But the 
other plane couldn’t overtake him 
without dropping its own tanks, and 
that would have left the pursuit 
plane short of fuel to get home. 

The pilot circled over Bornholm 
and located Roenne airport, which 
has a runway 3,937 feet long—about 


a third the length needed to land a 
jet. When his plane reached the end 
of the runway, he whipped it around 
so that it was facing in the oppo- 
site direction. This risky maneuver 
slowed it enough so that it stopped 
without being wrecked. 

“Western Allies” military experts 
went over the MIG-15, said to be the 
first of its type ever examined un- 
damaged by the West. Then the 
Danes told the Poles they could have 
their plane back—if they came after 
it. 


How Fast in an Auto? 


indiana is educating its auto 
drivers for new speed limits. 

A new state law sets a limit of 65 
miles an hour—but a driver may go 
faster if he can prove that he is being 
“reasonable and prudent” in han- 
dling his car. Conditions of the high- 
ways and of the weather may allow 
him to go faster, or may require a 
slower speed for safety. 

Indiana previously had no speed 
limit. The new law won't be en- 
forced until drivers have time to 
learn the new rules. 

What's Behind It: As auto makers 
turn out more and more cars—and 
faster and more powerful cars—the 
highway-safety problem gets harder 
and harder to solve. Many highways 
in the country were not built for 
high-speed driving. Since safety ex- 
perts say that speed is the principal 
cause of highway accidents, most 
states have imposed speed limits. 

In the 39 states with speed limits, 
Massachusetts has the lowest, 40 
miles an hour. Oklahoma, Wisconsin 
—and now Indiana—have the highest, 
65 miles an hour. In the nine states 
with no legal speed limits, drivers are 
required to use a “reasonable and 
prudent” speed. How well are speed 
problems being solved in your state? 


GAR: Only One Man Left 


The Grand Army of the Repub- 
lic—the organization of Union 
veterans of the Civil War—is 
down to its last man. 

The death this month of James A. 
Hard, 111, in Rochester, N. Y., left 
Albert Woolson, 106, of Duluth, 
Minn., as the sole survivor of the 
2,675,000 “boys in blue” who fought 
for the North. 

Hard, an infantryman from New 
York State, was the oldest surviving 
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veteran of any U. S. war. Following 
Hard’s death on March 12, the oldest 
now is W. W. Williams, 110, of 
Franklin, Texas, who fought with the 
Confederate forces in the Civil War. 
Three other Confederate veterans 
survive of the 1,400,000 who fought 
with the armies of General Robert 
E. Lee. 

Woolson, the last surviving Union 
veteran, thinks it’s time that North 
and South forget Civil War differ- 
ences. “They [Southerners] fought a 
gallant battle for what they thought 
was right,” he says. “I joined the 
ranks of the North for what I thought 
was right. Looking back over it, I 
think we were all fighting for the 
same cause.” 

What's Behind It: Death thins the 
ranks of Civil War veterans, the total 
number of war veterans in the U. S. 
increases. Latest estimates place the 
surviving veterans of all wars at near- 
ly 20,000,000. They include 15,369,- 
000 from World War II and 1,300,000 
from the Korean War. 


Paper From Sugar Cane 


Before long you may see news- 
papers and magazines printed on 
paper made from sugar cane 
waste. 

In April, the Valentine Paper & 
Pulp Co., Inc., of Lockport, La., 
plans to start building a factory to 
turn bagasse into newsprint paper. 

Bagasse is what's left of sugar cane 
after the cane juice has been pressed 
out. The juice is made into sugar. 

In Louisiana alone, sugar plants 
produce 750,000 tons of bagasse each 
year. Only about 250,000 tons of this 
have been used (mostly for fuel and 
insulating board). The rest has been 
dumped and burned. 

Newsprint now in use is made from 
wood, ground up and treated with 
acid to make a pulp. ( This magazine 
is printed on newsprint paper made 
from wood pulp. ) 

The new Louisiana plant expects 
to make 17,500 tons of newsprint a 
year from bagasse. This would be 
enough paper to print over 260,000,- 
000 copies of this magazine. 

A test factory in Puerto Rico has 
produced small amounts of bagasse 
newsprint. This, as well as test news- 
print produced in Louisiana labora- 
tories, has been used successfully by 
several U. S. newspapers, Bagasse 
newsprint also has been used for 
printing in Pakistan. 
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Officials of the Valentine company 
say they will permit firms in sugar- 
producing Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and 
the Philippine’ Islands to use their 
process. 


SCIENCE IN THE NEWS 


THREE-IN-ONE FM-—Is there an 
FM radio station in your town? Soon 
it may be transmitting three radio 
programs at the same time on a sin- 
gle wave length. You'll have to adapt 
your present set, however, or buy a 
new one to take your choice of pro- 
grams. The new development was 
announced by Dr. Edwin H. Arm- 
strong, inventor of FM radio. He 
gave credit for the engineering to 
John H. Bose, a Columbia University 
researcher. The nation’s FM broad- 
casters will welcome the new system. 
Some are now losing money, caught 
in the squeeze between TV and stan- 
dard radio. 


SUSPENDED ANIMATION-St. 
Louis University researchers are try- 
fng to grow live baby chicks from 
embryos which have been frozen. 
The embryos (the chicks while still 
in the egg) are frozen solid to a tem- 
perature of 320 degrees below zero, 
Fahrenheit. Then they are thawed at 
a temperature of 100 degrees F. In 
88 out of 65 tests run so far, the em- 
bryo heart resumed beating. If deep- 
freeze eggs can be grown into live 
chicks, poultrymen may be able to 
ship frozen embryos instead of live 
baby chicks. 


HOLD THAT BLOOM-—Scientists 
stood by to save the cherry blossoms 
in Washington, D. C. Balmy weather 
threatened to make the Japanese 
cherry trees bloom ahead of sched- 
ule. If that happened, the scientists 
said they would try a hormone spray 
on the blooms, This was expected to 
stop development of the flowers so 
that the blossoms would last until the 
Cherry Blossom Festival, April 8-12. 


THE NEWS IN BRIEF 


SIGHTLESS SPOTTERS: Blind per- 
sons make good airplane spotters. 
We have it on the word of the Air 
Defense Command. A person who 
loses his vision often develops a keen 
sense of hearing. This makes sight- 
less persons useful as spotters at 
night and on foggy or overcast days, 
when the sound of the engine may be 


Wide World phote 


BARRAGE OF WORDS: This weird-looking weapon won't kill a Communist—but it 
may help kill Communist ideas. Members of a U.S. Army Psychological Warfare 
unit are setting up a loudspeaker on the Korean front. “‘Psywar’ outfits “bombard” 
the enemy with propaganda to destroy his will to fight and encourage surrender. 


the only clue to the type of plane. 
The blind also work as phone opera- 
tors at filter centers (receiving phone 
reports from spotter stations). At 
many daytime spotter posts, sightless 
persons assist those of norma! vision. 
The Air Defense Command has just 
worked out an agreement with the 
American Foundation for the Blind 
and with the Blinded Veterans Asso- 
ciation for use of more blind persons 
in the Ground Observer Corps. 


“NUMBER PLEASE!” One of the 
few places left on earth where no- 
body can call you up on the tele- 
phone is Pitcairn Island. This Pacific 
island, where the mutineers of the 
Bounty settled, still doesn’t have any 
phones, the American’Telephone and 
Telegraph Company reports. Liberia 
has just put in its first central ex- 
change, at Monrovia, the capital. For 
the world as a whole, there are 83,- 
000,000 telephones (of which 96.1 
per cent connect with the Bell Sys- 
tem). The Russians have 1,400,000 
phones—less than one per hundred 
persons. That’s less than the world 
average of 3.3 phones per 100 popu- 
lation. Only the U. S., Sweden, Can- 
ada, Switzerland, and New Zealand 
have more than 15 phones per 100 
persons. The United States, with 60 
per cent of the world’s phones (near- 
ly 50,000,000 ) has 29.3 per 100 popu- 
lation. Washington is the top phone 
city, with 63.9 instruments per 100 


Washingtonians. Four-fifths of U. S. 
phones are of the dial type. 


RUSHING RUSSIANS: Did five 
million Russians tie the 100-yard 
dash record? Frank Baker, an ac- 
countant in Mangum, Okla., was in- 
trigued at Moscow Radio's report 
that 5,000,000 mourners filed past 
Joseph Stalin’s bier in 72 hours. Mr. 
Baker got out his pencil and figured 
that—if they moved two abreast, 
three and one-third feet apart—they 
must have traveled at a steady clip 
of 22 miles an hour. That figures out 
to 9.3 seconds for 100 yards. (Up to 
this time, the only man who ever 
moved that fast on foot is world’s 
sprint champ Mel Patton! ) 


Quick MeZ 
ON THE ~ NEWS 


1. If you wanted to fly from West 
Germany to West Berlin, you would 
have to stay within one of 
“air corridors.” Although the 
men who tought in the Civil War are 
nearly all gone, there are still 
war veterans in the nation. A total of 

states have highway speed 
limits. This month refugees were flee- 
ing to the free world from Communist 
lands at the rate of more than 
per day. ‘ 

2. Identify: Klement Gottwald, Wil- 
helm Pieck, Maurice Thorez, Georgi 
Malenkov. 





Youth 
VS. 


River 


“=F EEN-AGERS, we need your help. 
Will you pitch in to protect our 
town?” 

The mayor spoke quietly, urgent- 
ly, to a special assembly at Nebraska 
City (Neb.) High. The faces of his 
young listeners were tense. They 
knew what the mayor was talking 
about. It was “Big Mo.” 

“Big Mo” is the river that runs 
alongside their town. “Big Mo” is the 
mighty Missouri, our nation’s second 
largest river. At the time of the 
mayor's speech, “Big Mo” was on its 
worst rampage in history. 


RIVER RISING! 


It was spring of last year. Water 
from rapidly-melting snows had 
pouredinto the upper Missouri. The 
swollen river had built up the high- 
est flood crest ever recorded—31% 
feet. The flood was rushing toward 
Nebraska City, smashing dikes, 
flooding farms and cities, damaging 
millions of dollars worth of property. 

Nebraska City seemed safe. It 
rests on a bluff above the river bank. 
But its power plant—which serves 15 
towns—is located in a lowland area. 
So are hundreds of farms and homes 
across the river in neighboring Iowa. 
Every strong back and willing hand 
was needed to stave off the threat 
of flood. So the mayor had turned to 
Nebraska City’s youth. 

“There was practically 100 per 
cent response from the boys and girls 
who heard my appeal,” the mayor 
told World Week l|ater. 

Here’s how the teen-agers helped 
fight the flood: 

BUILDING DIKES. Boys over 14 
years of age were assigned to dike- 
building crews. They toiled along- 
side their fathers, uncles, other men 
of the town—and soldier-volunteers 
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Map for World Week by Robert Winslow 


HOME OF “BiG MO” is the Missouri River basin, (white area), covering a sixth of the 
U. S. The basin produces half our nation’s grain, a third of its wool, a fifth of its beef 


and butier. Here live 7,500,000 people. 


There have been a dozen major floods on 


the Missouri in the past century. Our Government is trying to stop these floods. 


from nearby military bases. Soaked 
with rain, caked with mud, the flood 
fighters heaved dirt, hauled sand- 
bags, and shored up the dikes. 
EVACUATING REFUGEES. ‘Many 
teen-agers worked “overtime” to help 
clear settlers from the threatened 
bottomland-on the Iowa side of the 
river. The youths toted baggage, 
piled up belongings, drove trucks— 
did everything they could to aid the 
fleeing refugees. 

GUARDING THE BRIDGE. Ten 
Nebraska City boys (all Explorer 
Scouts ) took on the job of directing 
traffic across the river bridge to 
Iowa. They worked in shifts around 
the clock. They saw to it that vehi- 
cles on emergency missions were 
first in line. They turned away all 
sightseers. 

RUNNING THE CANTEEN: High 
school girls joined in, too. They took 
turns serving hot meals to wet, weary 
flood fighters at the Red Cross can- 
teen. Some went along with women 
of Nebraska City to carry food to 
the men toiling on the dikes. 


GOOD CITIZENS 
AT. WORK 


x**% * 


FLOOD CREST! 


The flood crest hit on Sunday 
night, April 20. “The river talked to 
itself,” said a Nebraska City woman 
later. “It was angry, hungry. It 
lapped eagerly at the very tops of 
the dikes.” The whole town asked 
the agonizing question: “Would the 
dikes hold?” 

Suddenly a “boil” swirled up be- 
hind the dike at the Nebraska City 
power plant. (A boil is a “gusher” 
of river water forced up from under- 
ground at a spot distant from the 
river channel. Boils happen as a re- 
sult of the great pressure of flood 
water.) But dike crews, moving 
swiftly, plugged the hole. 

Then the river tore a 150-foot-wide 
hole in the dikes on the Iowa side. 
Water sloshed over acres of rich 
farmland. The dikes on the Nebraska 
side strained as the flood crest 
shouldered past. But they held! 

The crisis was over. 

But Nebraska City will long re- 
member how ALL its citizens, young 
and old, teamed up to battle the “Big 
Mo.” 

Says Mayor Victor D, Bremer of 
Nebraska City, “Should we be faced 
with a similar situation in the future 
I would most certainly call upon the 
teen-agers again for their very able 
and conscientious services.” 

—Bos STEARNS 





French and Germans 


(Let's hope they have no “cross words”*f} 


. France’s foreign minister 
letters ). 

. A French beverage. 

. French premier (first two letters). 

. W. German chancellor (first two 
letters ). 

. Large city of East Germany 

. Only color that is found in both the 
French and West German flags 

. To obtain, 

. E. German capital (last two letters). 

. French unit of money. 

. To wake up. 

. Prefix meaning two. 

. French word meaning alone 

. Jeanne d’ — — — (French heroine). 

. Glass containers. 
Initials of wartime German dictator. 

. “Langue d’ — —” (language once 
spoken in southern France ) 

. Vigor. 

. District (Nazi German term). 


Nation France would like closely tied 
to European union (first two letters). 

. France fights Reds in — — — o-China. 

3, Ruhy steel-making city (first three 
letters ). 

. Capital of France. 

. British foreign minister. 

. Head of “Rally of French People.” 

. “Forty million French — — —. 

. It’s in the middle of France and near 
the end of Germany. 

. French word meaning without. 

. Small cubes with spots on all sides. 

. To worry. 

. Defeat and disorderly flight. 

. Capital of wartime unoccupied France. 

. To boast. 

. Political party in France and in West 
Germany (first three letters). 

. W. German capital (first two letters). 

. Country north of France (first three 
letters ). 

. North — — — bounds both France and 
Germany. 

. West Germany’s great coal and steel 
region (first two letters). 


(first three 


(Answers this week in Teacher Edition; April 8 
in Student Ec’ ition.) 


a | AM going to die. I am dying be- 
cause of the German army. I do 
not want my sons or my grandsons 
to be comrades-in-arms with the 
tyrants and butchers of their father.” 

The man who spoke those words 
was Georges Heuillard. The name 
doesn’t matter. What matters is that 
he spoke for millions of Frenchmen— 
Frenchmen trying to make up their 
minds whether to team up with Ger- 
mans in a “European Army.” 

Germans invaded France in 1870, 
in 1914, in 1940. There are French- 
men living today who went through 
all three invasions. 

Georges Heuillard is now dead 
from injuries he suffered at the hands 
of Hitler's Nazi Germans. He made 
his speech a year ago in France's 
legislature, the National Assembly. 
The Assembly was discussing the 
proposed European Army. A treaty 
to create that proposed army will 
soon come up for decision in the 
Assembly. 

Many Frenchmen, especially the 
followers of Charles de Gaulle, say: 
“No ‘European Army! Germany 
would control it!” 

And in Germany, many Germans— 
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FRANCE-GERMANY UNIT 


Neighbors and Foes 


What keeps France and Germany apart? 











equally suspicious—are saying: “No 
‘European Army’ It’s a French trap 
to keep Germany helpless!” 

Whenever you talk about unity in 
Western Europe, you can never over- 
look that old and deep and bitter 
obstacle to unity: the way French- 
men distrust Germans and the way 
Germans distrust Frenchmen. 

The first “German invasion” of 
France took place early in the Mid- 
dle Ages. A Germanic tribe called 
the Franks moved in and took con- 
trol, (France gets its name from this 
tribe. ) 

A few hundred years later (in 
843) the people who became today’s 
Germans and the people who be- 
came today’s Frenchmen were sep- 
arated from each other. The “wall” 
between them was the frontier drawn 
by the Treaty of Verdun. It divided 
Charlemagne’s empire among his 
three sons. 


FRANCE—A GREAT POWER 


The Germans and the French have 
gone their separate ways ever since. 
France became a strong and united 
nation long before Germany did. 
Five hundred years ago the French 


*hoto courtesy Motual Seeurity Agency 


The U. S. is sending our NATO allies in Europe ahowt $4,000,000,000 worth of 
military equipment this year. Former President Truman in January recommended 
$7,600,000,000 for military and economic aid to our allies around the world during 
the coming year. The new Administration reportedly will ask for $5,800,000,000. 
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already were a nation with about the 
same boundaries as today. Under 
King Louis XIV, under Napoleon I, 
the French were the most powerful 
people in Europe. One reason is that 
at that time there were more French- 
men than people of any other coun- 
try in Europe except Russia. That 
meant more manpower for armies, 
for trade, for farming and produc- 
tion. 

What about Germany all this time? 
It was split into dozens of little king- 
doms and “prince-doms.” Not until 
1870 did all the “little Germanies” 
unite into one big Germany—an all- 
German nation. 

This new Germany had more peo- 
ple than France. And it had the 
Ruhr—a region almost as rich in coal 
as the area around Pittsburgh, Pa. 


GERMANY—A GREAT POWER 


Coal was the cheap fuel needed as 
power for machine industry. On a 
foundation of Ruhr coal, the new 
nation of Germany built vast indus- 
tries, steel mills, a navy, a steel- 
helmeted army with the latest 
weapons. The Germans dreamed of 
mastering Europe, perhaps the 
world. 

France built industry, too. But, 
lacking a Ruhr, France fell farther 
and farther behind Germany. 

In 1914 and again in 1940 the Ger- 
mans—with the weapons forged by 
their tremendous industries—marched 
into France. 

Powerful allies sprang to France's 
defense. The U. S. put its industry 
(far mightier than Germany’s) to 
the task of arming the allies. And 
Germany lost both wars. 

Or did she lose? Germany has 
been cut in two (see cover map). 
But West Germany alone has more 
people than France has. Germany 
still has her Ruhr. She has her in- 
dustry—and many brand-new indus- 
tries that have risen from the ruins 
of World War II bombings. Already 
Germany (the loser!) is outproduc- 
ing France in coal. iron, steel, elec- 
tricity, copper, lead, zinc. German 
railroads are carrying more freight 
than French railways. Germany’s 
foreign trade has passed France’s in 
volume. The difference grows greater 
all the time. 

But if fear of each other holds 
France and Germany apart, another 
kind of fear is pulling them together 
(see next article). 























FRANCE-GERMANY UNIT 





Neighbors... and Friends? 


What is pushing France and Germany together? 


“WE must all hang together— 
or assuredly we shall all 
hang separately.” 

So wise old Ben Franklin said 
at the signing of our Declaration 
of Independence. 

‘ Ben’s pun of 1776 applies to 
the free world of 1958. 

The “hangman” who's waiting 
for the necks of free-world na- 
tions isn't George I1I—but Com- 
munist Russia. If the free world 
doesn't stick together, Russia 
may gobble it up, piece by piece. 
But “in union there is strength.” 

These “facts of life” are push- 
ing traditional enemies into each 
other’s arms. Last month three 
old foes in the Balkans embraced 
one another. Yugoslavia, Greece, 
and Turkey signed a treaty and 
became allies (W.W., March 11, 
p. 8). 

The same pressures are push- 
ing together those other old 
rivals—France and Germany. 

It's partly a matter of arith- 
metic. Suppose you are foreign 
minister of France (or West Ger- 
many). Suppose your aides bring 
in a set of charts (below) for 
you to study. Look over the fig- 
ures—and we think you'll decide 
that France AND Germany 
AND the rest of the free world 
need to stick together! 


if France and Germany 
are divided... 


Self-defense isn’t the only rea- 
son why the Western European 
countries are trying to get to- 
together. “Self-improvement” is 
another. 

Europeans look at the United 
States. They see a vast territory 
with huge resources scattered 
across a continent. They see 
these resources used for the 
benefit of the whole nation—be- 
cause trade and transportation 
move across state lines as if 
those borders didn’t exist. 

Then Europeans look at their 
own boundaries. They see how 
tariffs, customs laws, and other 
barriers interfere with the mov- 
ing of goods and people and the 
use of Europe's resources. 

“If we could tie Europe to- 
gether as you Americans have 
done,” say many Europeans, 
“maybe we could match your 
high standards of living.” 

France and West Germany 
are twin keys to Europe's union. 
In population, trade, and pro- 
duction they rank among the 
leading European nations. In 
geography, they lie at the heart 
of Western Europe. Without 
France and Germany as part- 
ners, European union wouldn't 
amount to much. How does 
union stand now? (Turn page.) 


if the free nations of Europe 
stand together. . . 


POPULATION (in millions) 


Russia plus Free Europe Free Evrope 
satellites plus US. 
300 280 440 


ARMED FORCES (in millions of men) 


Russio plus Free Evrope Free Europe 
satellites plus U.S. 
4 3 62 


STEEL PRODUCTION (in millions of tons per year) 


Russia plus Free Evrope Free Europe 
satellites plus U.S. 
45 65 165 


COAL PRODUCTION (in millions of tons per year) 


Russia plus France W. Germany 
satellites 
300 42 50 
Russia plus France W. Germany 
satellites 
4 Ya 0 
Russia plus France W. Germany 
satellites 
45 12 18 
Russia plus France W. Germany 
satellites 
400 70 120 





Russia plus Free Europe Free Europe 
satellites plus U.S. 
400 500 1000 
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Map from New York Times 


ALREADY UNDER WAY 


North Atlantic Treaty Ore. 
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Purpose: POLITICAL UNITY—cooperation 
of governments of member-nations, 
How It Stands: Began operating in 1949; 
14 nations belong. Council of foreign min- 
isters of member-nations has chief power. 
Assembly (chosen by and from parlia- 
ments = Menge nations) can make rec- 
commendations to member-governments. 
What's Ahead: Council of Ministers ould 
guide proposed Political Community (see 
P. 13) in its early stages. Assembly would 
eventually merge into EPC Assembly. 
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The ““New Europe , 


** [NITE—faster! April is your deadline!” 
That’s the warning the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion has given to the Western Europeans. 

In 1952 Western Europe took long strides toward get- 
ting together. The map-chart at left indicates how far 
things have gone. Nations shown in black belong to 
all four of the main unity plans already operating: 
l1—North Atlantic Treaty Organization; 2—European 
Coal and Steel Community; 3—Council of Europe; 4— 
European Payments Union. Nations with cross-shading 
belong to three plans; those with vertical lines, 2 plans; 
those with dotted shading, one plan. 

But this winter the movement toward European 
union got stalled. Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
went to Europe last month to try to “crank up the en- 
gine.” He told Europeans that Congress might cut U. S. 
aid funds for Europe unless Europeans soon showed 
signs of “real progress” toward unity. 

Suppose you're Mr. Dulles, checking your file cards 
to decide whether union is moving fast enough: 


European Payments Union 


NITY FOR PROSPERITY—to in- 
de in Western Europe. ate 
Began operating n © : ; 
national trade “bank” tor 


VW member-nations. (Thus France fea 
we German marks, eaned on — 
Sik goods to eer ra 
ba Is Leantey = agreement ex- 
ges 1. Future is in doubt. pre 
ates rules changed so she can ve 
of EPU on short notice if she wishes. 
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Purpose: UNITY IN GOVERNMENT—a central 
governing body for the Schuman Plan area, 
with very limited powers at the start. 

How It Stqnds: A committee has completed 
a@ proposed constitution. This “Charter” was 
approved, 50-0, by the special European 
Constitutional Assembly (composed of mem- 
bers of parliament from the six Schuman 
Plan countries), The Charter would create a 
European Parliament, with two houses of 
equal powers—an Assembly elected by the 
people of member-nations and a Senate ap- 
pointed by member-governments. The parlia- 
ment would choose a premier, as chief ex- 
ecutive. The Schuman Plan treaty and the 
proposed EDC treaty would be put under 
control of the European Political Community. 


Proposed ‘‘Pools”’ 


TRANSPORT “POOL”: Interna 
(like that of Schuman Plan) rah os 
control use of railroad freight cars. This 
might eventually apply to all rail, road 
! and air traffic for member-nations, __ 
GREEN POOL": This is a proposal for in- 
ternational body (as in Schuman: Plan) to 
plan food crops of member-nations, raise 
food output, increase trade in foods 
‘WHITE POOL”: This is a proposal for on 
international body for cooperation 
improving European health conditions. 
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What's Ahead: Member-governments are 
now studying the Charter. Their opinions will 
be reviewed by foreign ministers of the six 
Schuman Plan nations at a meeting May 12. 
To put the European Political Community into 
effect, member-governments would have to 
ratify the Charter as a treaty. Later, other 
nations would be asked to join. The Euro- 
pean Political Community would no doubt 
seek additional powers, in order to grow 
into a real Western European government. 
At first the Council of Europe (see p. 12) 
would guide the European Political Commu- 
nity, but eventually the Community would 
probably absorb the Council and its functions. 


Rene 





Wide World photo 


ETER Willis, of White Plains, 
N. Y. (right, in photo above), keeps 
running out of money. Peter is a 
camera fan. He spends so much on 
cameras that he has to keep borrow- 
ing from his next week’s allowance 

One day he asked his father 

“Dad, why do you always have 
money and I don’t?” 

“I get paid for my job as an engi- 
neer, of course,” Mr. Willis ex- 
plained. “But I also get money from 
the stock I own. 

“Here's how it works. Suppose a 
group of men want to set up a new 
business—a store or a factory. They 
need money to do it. So they sell 
stock. What they are really selling is 
a part ownership in the business. 
The stock is divided into equal parts, 
called: shares. If the company sells 
1,000 shares of stock, and you buy 
one share, then you own one-one- 
thousandth of that business. And if 
the company makes a profit, you're 
entitled to one-one-thousandth of 
the profit.” 

He showed Peter a dividend check 
that had just come in from one of 
the companies. 


“WHY NOT ME?” 


If his father could buy stock, 
thought Peter, why couldn't he? Be- 
ing a camera fan, he wrote to R. E 
Lewis, president of Argus Cameras 
inc., and asked to buy a share in the 
company. He sent a check, signed by 
his mother, to pay for it. 

The president of Argus was inter- 
ested in Peter's letter. He wrote to 
the American Stock Exchange in 
New York City, one of the two big- 
gest stock exchanges in the United 
States. A stock exchange is a place 


Peter and 


the 


Stock Exchange 


where shares of stock in many com- 
panies are bought and sold every 
day. Many companies—like Argus— 
arrange to have their stock listed by 
a stock exchange because it is an 
easy way to find buyers. Persons 
who are interested in buying stock 
know they can find out, through a 
stock exchange, about what stocks 
are available and how much they 
cost. They know that they can buy 
and sell stock quickly through a 
stock exchange. 

Some people think stock exchanges 
are very complicated and that only 
rich people trade there. To show that 
this isn’t true, the American Stock 
Exchange agreed this month to let 
Peter come right on the floor of the 
Exchange and buy a share of Argus 


Camera stock. (Photo shows Peter 
with Edward T. McCormick, presi- 
dent of the Exchange.) The share 
cost Peter $9.75. Now he owns part 
of the Argus Cameras company. 

Like Peter, anyone with a few dol- 
lars can buy stock through a stock 
exchange. Unlike Peter, the person 
who wants to invest in stock isn’t 
allowed to go into the exchange him- 
self to make his purchase. Special 
arrangements were made in Peter's 
case to suspend the usual rules tem- 
porarily. 

Suppose you want to buy a share 
in Argus Cameras, or some other 
stock listed on a+stock exchange. 

You'd go to a stockbroker. Only 
stockbrokers who are members of 
the Exchange are allowed to trade 











If you'd like to keep in step 
Eat lots of fruit to give you pep! 





Fruits supply vitamins and minerals needed to turn other 
foods you eat into energy. They help keep your skin clear and 
eyes sparkling. Eat fruit every day—fresh, dried, or as juice 










on the Exchange floor. Anyone who 
wants to buy shares on the Exchange 
must deal through one of these 
brokers. 

Every big stockbroking firm keeps 
agents in many cities across the U. S. 
The agent in your town would wire 
his New York office and find out how 
much a share would cost you. You 
tell him to go ahead and buy one. 
He wires back to his office, telling 
his firm to buy you a share. The of- 
fice valls up the Exchange. A tele- 
phone operator takes the call and 
signals to the firm’s representative 


on the Exchange floor to buy one | 


share of Argus Cameras. The repre- 


sentative hurries to the trading post | 


where Argus stock is bought and 
sold. There are many trading posts 
on the floor. Each one deals with the 
stock of certain companies. 


THE BROKER’S JOB 

When he reaches the post, the 
broker announces that he wants to 
buy one share of Argus. Chances are 
that he'll quickly find another broker 
who wants to sell shares of Argus for 
a client. So much trading is done on 
the floor that there are buyers and 
sellers for nearly all stocks all the 
time. The two brokers agree on a 
price for the share and the sale is 
made. Immediately, announcement 
of the sale is sent by pneumatic tube 
to the ticker-tape operator at the side 
of the floor. The ticker tape flashes 
news of the sale and the price of the 
share to hundreds of cities across the 
U. S. In this way persons interested 
can quickly find out the current price 
of various stocks. 

Peter is only one of the millions of 
Americans who today own stock. In 
return for the money they invest, 
they get a regular income. 

That doesn’t mean you would al- 
ways make money by buying stock. 
The company might be unsuccessful. 
It might go broke. Then you would 


probably lose some or all of the | 


money you paid for the stock. But 
our American business system is 
built on the willingness of people to 
risk their money to help a new enter- 
prise get started or expand. The 
greater the risk, the more money you 
may make—or lose. 

Wise buying of shares in well es-. 
tablished companies will bring you 
a steady income, as it does to Peter's 
family. And the investment helps 
keep American business and indus- 
try going. 


















“You needn't look and 
act funereal— 
Just eat a finer-protein 
cereal!” 


“Oh, what a fate 'tis not to rate— 
I'd trade my books for her good looks!” 





Now stag lines wait 
impatiently 
To dance with lovely, 
lively Lee! 


“At breakfast, sweet, it’s hard to beat, 
this great NABISCO SHREDDED WHEAT!” 
















“SHREDDED WHEAT” 
say 
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BAKED BY NABISCO «+ NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


NOTE TO TEACHERS: FREE! NEW TEACHING AIDI “Make Mine Breakfast’—o clever 6page 
brochure, gayly illustreted, plus 3 student project sheets. Includes nutrition planning service, time 
and money management, suggestions for family and party breakfasts. Teochers— write to National 
Biscuit Company, Niogore Falls, New York, Dept. $353, specifying number of copies desired. 
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No. 5, Play-the-Game Series 


| Improve 
Your Tennis 


—— 





¢ Backhand by Maureen Connolly 


* Forehand by Frank Sedgman Turning her shoulders sideward to the net, the world’s great- 
est woman player starts the racket back with both hands, 


. Service by Dick Savitt keeping the weight on the rear foot. The racket head is 





a. OT a ~ 





The world’s top amateur player of 1952 turns sideward to.. weight flows behind the swing, moving from the rear to 
the net (left shoulder forward). Keeping his knees slightly the front foot. The ball is met opposite the front foot with 
bent for comfort, he swings his racket forward levelly. The a full extension of the arm. The wrist is locked at the moment 


















The weight is on the rear foot. The ball is tossed as high 
as can be comfortably reached, a little out in front. Mean- 
while, the racket is brought down, out to the right, and 


Americas No. 4 player places his left foot a few inches 
behind the baseline at almost a 45° angle, and positions 
his right foot about a foot behind and slightly to the right. 






Re 





Pa 








swung directly at the ball, with the weight flowing behind but the racket smoothly continues forward. The arm follows 
it. The ball ts met a bit in front of the right foot with a free, through naturally, winding up fully extended on the right side. 
loose, full arm action. At contact the wrist Is locked (stiff), Note the racket face is tilted slightly upward at contact. 





* f aw . 
% Sis ‘ 

x » at ‘ 
of contact, and the arm follows through naturally—finishing crowd the shot. Don’t cramp your arm. Hit with a free, full 
on the other side of the body. One of the most vital things | arm action—and swing through the ball with the racket head. 


to remember in both the forehand and backhand is not to Also keep your eyes glued to the ball from start to finish. 









back. The head and shoulders are bent back and the knees the ball is met at its topmost point with o full extension of 
are flexed. The racket is then swung forward very fast, with the arm. The racket then follows through to the left side of 
the weight flowing behind it. The knees straighten out and the body. Note how the front (left) foot stays anchored 





1, WHEN DID IT HAPPEN? 
Write the numbers 1-5 to show 

correct chronological order. 

—Germany, under Hitler, 
France. 


invades 


—Emperor Napoleon I threatens 
the peace of Europe. 

France and Germany sign treaty 
to become partners in European 
Army. 

— Germany divided into East and 
West Germany. 


Meet 





Patricia vers 


Know Your World 


Workbook for the Unit on France and Germany 


“Little Germanies” united to form 
the nation of Germany. 


ll. FRANCE VS. GERMANY 
Write T or F in the blank space if 
the statement is true or false. Write 
O if it is an opinion. 
1. West 


Germany outproduces 





Leading metropolitan newspaper 
columnist writing to teen-agers 


PATRICIA SAYS: “Make a pal of a 
portable typewriter. Learn to type— 
the sooner the better— whatever kind 
of career you're after!"’ She did just 
that. After graduating from Barnard, 
where she taught herself to type, 
Patricia was a newspaper copy girl and 
reporter, ghost-writer, and Woman's 


Editor on a big company house pub- 
lication. Nowshe has herown column. 

Typing helps you to think faster, 
organize your work, get better marks 
in high school and college. If you're 
headed fora career, follow Patricia’s ad- 
vice: “Geta portable now; learn totype. 
And, be sure it’s a Smith-Corona.” 


Now... meet another top performer! 


World’s fastest portable 
with big machine 
performance! 


Full size standard keyboard (makes 
touch-typing easy to learn and practice 
at home). Amazing Page Gage, takes 
the guesswork out of page-end typ 
ing, saves lots of re-typing; Quickset 
Margins, and many other features for 
$-m-0-0-t-h typing. Easy to buy—as 
little as $1.25 a week —and your 


old typewriter may serve as down 
payment. At Smith-Corona Dealers 
everywhere. See your Classified 
Telephone Directory. 


Smith-Corona 


LC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE I NY Canadian factory & offices, Toronto, Ontario. 
Adding Machines, Vivid Duplicators, Ribbons & Carbons 


alse of famous Smith-Corona Office Typewriters, 


Makers 





France in both coal and steel 

. West Germany has more peo- 
ple and larger armed forces 
than France. 

. France and Germany will never 
trust each other. 

. Germany has held Alsace-Lor- 
raine during most of the past 
century. 

. Germany will be a threat to 
peace if she is allowed to re- 
arm. 


ill, EUROPEAN UNITY 
Write the name of the European- 
unity organization described in each 
sentence. If you have difficulty, turn 
back to pages 12-13 for the answers. 
a 1. It is building armed 
forces to defend Europe against Red 
aggression. 
—_____2. It makes trading of 
coal and steel among European coun- 
tries easier by eliminating tariffs. 
ne Seite 3. It serves as a clear- 
ing-house for currency of different 
nations, to help trading among the 
free countries of Europe. 
__________4, It would establish a 
central government for several Euro- 
pean nations. 


IV. MAP FACTS 

Turn.to the map on page 12 and 
fill in the correct information. 

1. A country which is a member 
of all four European unity plans now 
operating is 

2. The plan to which Austria be- 





longs is 
8. The plan of which West Ger- 
many is not a member is 
4. Of which plan is Britain not a 





WINE Sn sd cis 
5. A non-Communist European 
nation that does not belong to any 


of the four plans is _______ 
V. THINKING CAPS ON 

One advantage which would re- 
sult from European unity is 





(Answer on separate sheet of paper.) 
If it is desired to use this workbook 
section as a scored quiz, the following 
scoring is suggested: 5 for each item in 
Questions I, III, and IV; 6 for each 
item in Question II. 





Words at Work 


Words defined here appear 
in articles in this issue. 


Indo-China war (p. 2)—The guerrilla 
war being waged in the former French 
colonies of Southeast Asia by Commu- 
nist rebels against the French army and 
inti-Communist native troops (WW, 
Feb. 11, pp. 9-13.) 

Free French (p. 2)—After the Nazi 


Germans overran France in 1940, near | 


the beginning of World War II, Gen- 
eral Charles de Gaulle of the French 
umy escaped to London, England. 
There he succeeded in forming an army 
other escaped Frenchmen, together 
with men from French possessions. 
This “Free French” army helped the 
allies liberate North Africa and invade 
France. The allies also helped supply 
the Frenchmen who stayed inside 
France to fight the Germans in the un- 
derground “Resistance” movement. 

chancellor (p. 3)—In Germany and 
\ustria, the prime minister is called 
chancellor. 

peace contract (p. 3)—After World 
War II, defeated Germany was divided 
into four occupation zones. Later the 
U. S., Britain, and France combined 
their zones into the Republic of Ger- 
many (West Germany). Without the 
cooperation of Russia, which occupies 
the other zone of Germany, it is impos- 
sible to write a peace treaty with Ger- 
many. So the three Western allies 
arranged a so-called “peace contract”— 
actually, a set of agreements with the 
West German government. This con- 
tract, if approved by Germany, will 
give the Republic of Germany nearly 
complete independence, but the West- 
ern powers can step in under certain 
conditions, such as a threat of over- 
throw of the government by Commu- 
nists, 

ratified (p. 3)—Formally approved 
by a government. In the U. S., all 
treaties must be ratified by the U. S. 
Senate. 

trade barriers (p. 12)—Tariffs and 
other restrictions to buying and selling 





Answers to last week's puzzle 
GiH|T- Ait 
jo Sic 
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of goods between nations. Some na- 
tions, for instance, set up quotas—that 
is, a limit on the amount of a certain 
type of goods that can be imported 
during a certain time. 

customs (p. 11)—As used in the arti- 
cles, taxes or tolls collected by a nation 
on goods imported from another nation; 
also, the agency that collects customs. 

Germanic (p. 11)—Pertaining to the 
Germans or German language. 


Sey It Right! 

Rene Mayer (p. 2)—ré nd ma yd. 

Georges Bidault (p. 2)—zhérzh bé do. 

Charles de Gaulle {p: 2)—sharl dé gl. 

Konrad Adenauer (p: 3)—kén riit @ dé 
nou ér. 

Dulles (p. 12)—dal lés. 

Cologne (p. 3)—k6 lén (in German, 
Koln—kiln ). 

Verdun (p. 10)—vér dan 

Charlemagne (p. 10)—shdr lé man. 

chancellor (p. 3)—chan sé lér. 
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“Our instructor at the phone company is so patient and helpful. 
She always makes sure we understand everything she 
teaches us about our job. You know, Pat, she started 
out as an operator herself—and now she’s teaching us!” 


“T think it’s wonderful you’re learning 
something as important as putting through { 


people’s telephone calls, Sally.” 


ay 


“Tt’s important all right—but our instructor makes ~ 


it seem so simple when she explains it to us. And did 


ai 


I tell you—I’m getting paid even while I’m learning!” 


a 


Bul Telephone Syitim 


There may be a telephone job waiting for you! 


® 





TAKING HIGH SCHOOL 
OR COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMS? 


These quiz books will solve your study 
problems « Each book contains 8 mode! 
exams complete with answers and solv 
tions to all problems. 

Available in the following 
American H Biology 











American History and Chemistry 
World Backgrounds Earth Science 
English 4 Years Physics 
Plane Geometry Spanish 2 Years 
Solid ee egy AS Spanish 3 Years 
Intermediate a French 2 Years 
Advanced Algebra French 3 Years 
Trigonometry Letin 2 Years 
World History Latin 3 Years 
TRY THIS TERRIFIC 
REFRESHER SERIES TODAY! 
J 
AT YOUR NEIGHBORHOOD STORE 
OR SEND COIN, MONEY ORDER OR STAMPS TO: 
BARRON’S EXAM SERIES 
pt. 5, 37 GERMANIA PLACE © BKLYN 10, N.Y 
SENIORS Sell your decemetes rte 
America’s Most Beau- 
tiful and complete line of Modern 
GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 
and earn sensational commission. 
Free Memory Book with each order. 


Write today for free sample kit. 


PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ 
1509 Maple St., Scranton 5, Pa. 
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Deadline Nears for Entries 
In Big Mutual Benefit Contest 


All entries in the big contest 
for high school students spon- 
sored by the Mutual Benefit Life 
Insurance Company must be on 
their way by midnight, March 31. 

Students will qualify for awards 
ranging from a Government Bond 
of $1,000—that’s right, $1,000— 
to a second prize of a $500 Gov- 
ernment Bond, a third prize of 
$250 in cash, five fourth prizes 
of $100 in cash, and 20 Honor- 
able Mentions of $25 each. Build 
your entry on the subject: “How 
I Would Use $1,000 In My Per- 
sonal Plans For The Future.” 

There is no limit to the length 
of your letter or essay. Maybe 
you just want to write about your 
plans for college, for business, or 
for getting married. Maybe you 
would invest part of the money 
in life insurance, put part in the 
bank, and buy some stock with 
the rest. 

But be sure to mail your entry, 
by March 31, to: Mutual Benefit 
Life Contest, care of Scholastic 
Magazines, 351 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10, N. Y. 











Buy U. S. Savings Stamps 








Camera Angles 


By Ernest Pascucci 


Photography Editor of Scholastic Magazines 
PHOTOGRAPHY OPENS DOORS 


Millions of people the world over, 
who are engaged in many different oc- 
cupations, are taking pictures for pleas- 
ure and profit. The next time you visit 
your local camera store why don’t you 
ask the dealer something about his 
customers? He will probably tell you 
that they include people from all ‘walks 
of life and from all businesses and pro- 
fessions. For camera-store customers 
include doctors using photography in 
medical research, lawyers using pho- 
tography in investigative work, archi- 
tects, surveyors and layout artists. All 
of these people use photography to sim- 
plify and improve their work. 

Many high school students have dis- 
covered that photography has become 
more than a hobby for them; that it 
has become a lifework, or a skill useful 
in their chosen career. 

Let’s take the case of Donald Snyder. 
One of his photographs is printed be- 
low. This delightful study of young 
boys at play was awarded second prize 
in the 1952 Scholastic-Ansco Photogra- 
phy Awards. If you will look closely at 


this photo, you will see for yourself 
that the picture is more than an ordi- 
nary snapshot. It is a fine example of 
pleasing composition and design! 

Donald Snyder is now a college stu- 
dent studying for a career in Industrial 
Design, and a good deal of his success 
in school can be attributed to the prin- 
ciples of design which he learned 
through picture taking. 

Perhaps photography can help you 
in your chosen career just as it has 
helped Donald Snyder. Even if it 
doesn’t, however, a hobby of photogra- 
phy can be a lifelong source of fun and 
interest. 

The photography awards program 
conducted annually by Scholastic Mag- 
azines and Ansco can be a valuable 
means of discovering what photography 
can mean to you. Through this program, 
the door can be opened to you for 
numerous cash awards and scholarships 
to college. Through your photographic 
experience in general, you may discover 
interests and abilities you never knew 
you had. . 


COSTS NEE ET 


Fine composition distinguishes this photo by Donald Snyder. 





Congratulation$! 


Remember our standing offer of $5 
for each of your solutions to “Solve It” 
situations which is published in this 
column? Here are excerpts from three 
award-winning letters, with congratu- 
lations to the girls who wrote them— 
and the hope that you fellows will do 
better next time! 


|. Situation: George and Charlie 
“collect” road signs like “Caution! Soft 
Shoulder” and “Dead End” to hang on 
the walls of their rooms. 


Juanita Decker, Dixie Heights H. S., 
Edgewood, Ky., writes: 

“Destroying property is never funny. 
George and Charlie are vandals, and 
they're breaking the law. If I saw them 
tearing down a sign, I'd tell them that 
they were not only inviting trouble for 
themselves, 


but also endangering the | 


lives of others. If they just laughed and | 
told me to mind my own business, I'd | 


report them to a policeman. 


“A missing “Soft Shoulder’ sign might 


cause an accident. Someone might even 
be killed. Geerge and Charlie wouldn't 
think vandalism was so funny if they 
had an aceident because a road sign 
was missing, or if vandals destroyed 
their property. And, later, they aren't 
going to like paying higher taxes to pay 
for replacing public property that other 
vandals have damaged.” 


2. Situation: Snappy advertising 
posters aided the ticket sale of the 
school play. Diana, chairman of the 
poster committee, accepted Kent's con- 
gratulations for the posters—although 
the posters were really the idea of a girl 
on her committee. 


Ann Harman, Greenville (Ga.) H. S., 
reasons: 

“Diana should have thanked Kent for 
his compliment, but should have added 
that it wasn’t her work alone which 
made the posters a sticcess. Telling the 
truth is never false modesty. If Kent 
found out later who had done what, he 
wouldn't think much of Di. Di should 
have explained that Kay had dreamed 
up the idea. If Kent appreciated hon- 
esty, he’d have liked her better for it. 

“Di should have said something like 
this: “Thank you, Kent, but I'm not the 
only one to be congratulated. The whole 
committee worked hard on the posters, 
and it was Kay, not I, who suggested 
the idea that worked out so well.’” 


3. Situation: Jill had to write a short 
story for English class, She copied a 
story from an old magazine—reasoning 
that the teacher hadn’t said, in so many 
words, that the story had to be original. 

From Myra Hutzler, St. Agnes Acad- 
emy, Houston, Texas: 

“Jill was guilty of plagiarism. She was 
downright guilty of stealing the author's 
ideas and even his words. She must 
have known that any praise she re- 
ceived was undeserved. After the story 
was read aloud by the teacher, her con- 
science must have bothered her. But 
since she was foolish enough to do a 


thing like that, she deserves any pun-. 
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ishment and mortification she'd get if 
she were caught.” 

Honorable Mention: Marvin Muhl- 
hausen, Ellsworth, Wis.; Nellie Stowell, 
Washington Jr. H. S., Paducah, Ky.; 
Georgiana Hanic, Stafford, Conn.; Rob 
ert Henley, New Cambria (Mo.) H. S.; 
Caroline Cox, Kimberley School, Mont- 
clair, N. J. 

Why not write up your solution to 
any “Solve It” situation in previous or 
in coming issues? Perhaps you can be 
among the $5 winners whose solutions 
will be published. Send letters tos “How 
Would You Solve It?” World Week, 
351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 








‘MICKEY MANTLE, new york Yankees’ 


HOME-RUN SENSATION — THE HOTTEST YOUNG 


STAR IN BASEBALL 


GEM 
BLADES TOP THE 
SHAVING LEAGUE! 
THEY GIVE 
MORE CLEAN SHAVES 
THAN ANY 
OTHER BLADE! 


Tes the extra power in Mickey 
Mantle’s drive that means the difference 
between an out and a homer. It’s that 
extra sharpness in Gem DURIDIUM 
process Blades that means the differ- 
ence between a “sandpaper” and a 
“satin” shave. NEW GEM DURID- 
IUM PROCESS MEANS WORLD'S 
SHARPEST BLADE... gives closer 
shaves with fewer strokes... gets the 
“STUBBORN STUBBLE” that ordi- 
nary blades miss. Stubble you can't 
even see, but SHE can feel. 


SPECIAL 
MICKEY MANTLE OFFER! 


TO HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
Geta 
GEM FEATHER WEIGHT RAZOR 
plus 


TWO GEM DURIDIUM BLADES 


vrs 15¢ 


only 


Same type Razer as sold in 98¢ Gem Sets 


ee Re 


Shave the way the baseball stars shave 
—the Gem way. Mickey Mantle, Bob- 
bie Shantz, Eddie Stanky, Phil Rizzuto 
and many other baseball greats agree 
that Gem DURIDIUM PROCESS 
BLADES and the GEM FEATHER 
WEIGHT RAZOR are a team that 
can’t be beat—and to prove it Mickey 
Mantle makes the special offer below: 


GEM Punntt L PROCESS BLADE | ARIEL, 


American Safety Razor Corp., Dept. DD, 

Brooklyn 1, N. Y 

Dear Mickey: Rush me new Feather Weight 

Gem Rozor and 2 Gem Duridium Blades 
| enclose 15c for mailing and handling 





There’s 
Big League 


Performance 
in every model 


Louisville Sluggers are made 
right to perform right —as 
the champions who use them 
know. Insist on a genuine 
Louisville Slugger when you 

select your bat! 


SLUGGER BATS 








FOR BASEBALL & SOFTBALL 





Last Call for Sheaffer 
Student Contest Letters 


Midnight, March 31, is the last 
hour for mailing your letter in 
the high school student contest 
sponsored by the W. A. Sheaffer 
Pen Company. Your letter can 
be 500 words or less on the sub- 
ject: “How I Benefit From Free 
Competitive Enterprise.” See com- 
plete contest rules in the Feb- 
ruary 25 and March 11 issues of 
this magazine. 

There’s a long list of cash 
prizes and of Sheaffer's new 
Snorkel fountain pens, as well as 
a grand prize of an all-expense- 
paid trip to Washington, D. C. 
along with the top award of $250 
eash, All you have to do is sit 
down and write about the Amer- 
ican way of doing business which 
has produced so many of our 
comforts, rewards, and freedoms. 
Send your letter, postmarked no 
later than March 31, to: Craig 
Sheaffer, President, W. A. Sheaf- 
fer Pen Company, P. O. Box 759, 
Grand Central Station, New York 
17, New York. 

There isn’t much time 
so hurry! 
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ask dy Head |: 


. When you 
ale a girl to'a 
dance and the or- 
chestra plays a 
dance that you 
don’t know how to 
do, what should 
you say to your 

i date? 

Gay Head A. If you've 
been dancing for a while when the 
music changes to a rhythm that’s “off 
your beat,” you might ask your date to 
head for the refreshment table with 
you. Then you could chat together until 
the music switches back to a familiar 
number. Even the best dancers in the 
world welcome “the pause that re- 
freshes!” 

However, if you've just started to 
dance, or if your partner seems eager 
to match her footwork to the new mu- 
sic, don’t be embarrassed. Just admit 
frankly—“Oops, ‘those fast numbers (or 
those South American dances) are too 
much for me,” and lead the way to the 
sidelines. Or, if there’s plenty of floor 
space, ask your date to show you how 
the dance is done. If she can do it, she'll 
probably be glad to teach you—and 
your problem will be over! 


Q. One of my friends is giving a 
party, and she’s asked all the girls to 
bring their own dates. Would it be all 
right if I asked a boy who’s never dated 
me, or would that seem “forward”? 


A. If you really want to invite a boy 
who's never dated you, go ahead. Al- 
though boys tend to shy away from 
girls who try to “single-date” them, a 
group affair is a different matter. Just 
make sure that, when you ask Bill to go 
with you, you make it clear that all the 
girls are doing the asking. You might 
put it this way: “Joanne’s giving a party 
on Friday night, and she’s asked each 
of the girls to bring a date. Could you 
go with me, Bill?” If you. let him know 
that “everybody’s doing it,” you needn't 
be afraid of seeming “forward.” 

Stop and think a moment, though, 
before you definitely decide that Bill’s 
the boy you want to invite to the party. 
If another fellow has been taking you 
out recently, this might be a good 
chance to show him that you appreciate 
his attention. And it might mean more 
to him than to Bill to know that you 
enjoy his company enough to invite him 
to a rare girl-dates-boy affair. 
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{ TENNIS and BADMINTON PLAYERS | 
. for better control, faster 

action, |-o-n-g-e-r use . . 


' Insist on JUNEMAN’S | 


| GENUINE GUT STRINGS 


Available in wide range of colors 
at your restringers or sport shop. 
Write for FREE BOOK on Tennis and _ 9 
Dept 


: Strok« Written, illustrated by experts. pt. 


f 7 Pf . 
“¥ ( / hanciia (orf. 
1c¢ h « y com 


DON’T LET UGLY 


BLEMISHES 
RUIN YOUR LOOKS 


Don't neglect an externally caused pimp), 
broken out skin that may helped over- 
night! Apply wonderfully medicated Poslan 
Ointment tonight—check results next mom 
ing after just one application! 

Bosiam contains all 9 ingredients we!! 
known to skin specialists—works faste: 
more effectively to help you to a firer con 
plexion. Apply it after washing skin wit! 
aon-alkali Poslam Soap. At druggists every- 
where—costs so little. 


VALUABLE AIRMAIL BOOK 
lus gorgeous World Wide Airmail collection 
Toe. Includes $10,000 Stamp, ey Scorce 
Triangle, many others with beautifully illustrated 
Book, only 10¢ with choice approvals and bar- 
gain lists. 
JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., Jamestown 712, N. Y. 


Study ART in MIAMI 


Commercial, Fine Arts, interior Design, Fashion Iiius- 
tration, Fashion and Costume Design, = in Advertis- 
ing, Portrait, Still Life, Land Jtabi 
reasonable rates inquire regarding time samen plan. 


TERRY ART INSTITUTE 
“America’s Most Progressive Art Institution.” 


2323 $.W. 27th Avenue Miami, Fic. 
for 5¢ Post. Bargain 


FREE! saree 


Jamestown Stamp Ce., Dept. 206, Jamestown, N. Y 






































Powerful Magnifying Glass 





Give classmates, rela- 
tives, friends low cost, 
wallet-size copies of 
your favorite portrait 
or picture have 
copies for college ap- 
plication or employ- 
ment purposes— your 
original returned un- 
harmed = 20 top- SIZE 
quality 24%" x 3,” % 
wallet-size, silk fanich. was Mh 
double weight photos — send graduation 
agp print, or negative with $1, minimum, 
‘or 20 copies each 
Minute Men photos carry money back guarentee. 
“MINUTE. MAN. PHOTO, Box 1874, Lexington 73, Mass 
T enclose picture and $.. for wallet prints. 
Name...... — 


one nenen eens comments 





Doctor's Orders 


Doctor: “Great Heavens! Who stufted 
that towel in the patient’s mouth?” 

Patient’s Husband: “I did, Doc. You 
said the main thing was to keep her 
quiet.” 


Curfew 


He: “Please—” 

She: “No!” 

He: “Aw, please—” 

She: “No!” 

He: “Even if I tell you I love you 
more than anybody in the world?” 

She: “Positively no!” 

He: “Aw, but Mother, all the other 
freshmen stay out after ten.” 


‘Ow About It? 


Englishman; “What's that bloomin’ 
noise I-’ear outside?” 

American: “That's an owl.” 

Englishman: “Of course, 
wwling?” 


but 


’00’s 


The Hole Story 


A farmer bought a load of second- 
hand lumber sight unseen. The next day 
it was delivered by truck and dumped 
in the farmer's yard. 

He took one look at it and wrote to 
the lumber company: “Dear Sirs: I got 
the truck load of holes; now send me 


bad 
the wood. 
Ai -court 


No Soap! 


Maw and Paw Susby left their moun- 
tain farm for the first time in ten years 
to attend the county fair. While strolling 
through the fair. grounds, they passed 
a demonstration stand where a well- 
known company was exhibiting one of 
its washing machines in operation. Paw 
looked long at the glass door in the ma- 
chine’s front and at the wildly gyrating 
clothes, suds and water and then re- 
marked to Maw: 

“Well, all I can say is, if that’s tele- 
vision, they can have it!” 

Track» 


The Test 


Diner: “I beg your pardon, but why 
lo all these girls stare at me?” 

Waitress: “I'm not supposed to tell 
ou, sir, but we got some of our food 
from the School of Cookery and Home 
Economics, next door; and if you get 
sick after that omelet you've just eaten, 
those girls have all failed in their ex- 
amination.” 





No Issue Next Week 


Because many schools will be 
observing spring vacation next 
week, there wil] be no April 1 issue 
of this magazine—no fooling! The 
next issue will be dated April 8. 
The omission of an issue does not 
interfere with your full quota of 
fifteen issues during the second 
semester. 











Phyl! Her Up Herel 


If chlorophyll cures every ill, 

It is my expectation 

That it would pay to run some day 
A chlorophylling station! 


Grit 


“Old Line’ 


Ventist: “Sorry, but I'm out of gas.” 
Girl-in-chair: “Heavens! Do dentists 
pull that old liné, too?” 


Canadian High News 


Feminine Timing 


Husband: “Are you ready yet, dear?” 
Wife: “Honey, I wish you'd stop nag- 
ging me. I told you an hour ago that I'd 


be ready in a few minutes.” 
Wesley News 


Big Baby 


A baffling parental problem, 
A sequence unforeseen, 

How to get the baby to sleep, 
After she’s eighteen! 


Wyandotte Pantograph 


Business as Usual 
Distant Cousin (at Thanksgiving din- 
ner): “You poor boy! You must be 
starved!” 
Junior (passing his plate for the third 
helping): “No’m, just hungry.” 





MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Wi iTops, don't miss. i4iGood. 
Wi Fair. Save your money. 


Drama: “Breaking the Sound 
Barrier. “i Above and Beyond, 
wvvwMy Cousin Rachel. ~“MMember 
of the Wedding. “Wherever She Goes. 
1-1 F ace to Face. “The Tall Texan. 
wvwThe Story of Mandy. “Seminole. 
Angel Face. “Desperate Search. “Thief 
of Venicer “Thunder in the East. “The 
Hitch-Hiker, 

Comedy: “The Stooge. ~v ir 
My Pal Gus. “The Promoter, “i 
Androcles and the Lion. “Never Wave 
at a WAC, “No Time for Flowers. 
“Abbott & Costello Meet Captain Kidd. 
Babe in Bagdad. “The Clown. 

Musical: “Lili. “HHI Love 
Melvin. “Stars and Stripes Forever. 
wvvRoad to Bali. “Peter Pan. 
“vrThe Jazz Singer. “Million Dollar 
Mermaid. All Ashore. “The Stars 
Are Singing. “April in Paris. “The Desert 
Song. 





Have your Racket Strung with 


Top-ranking players 

agree! Nothing takes 

the place of genuine gut. 
Ask for VICTOR Strings 
... genuine gut at its best. 


WAT aie): 


¥? Gur Srrings 


y 


’ 


play a Davis Tennis Racket 


VICTOR SPORTS, incorporated - Chicage 32, Illinois 


FREE BOOK 


will help you 
PLAY BETTER TENNIS 


@ Want to learn to play 
good tennis? Would 
you like to improve 
your game? Send for 
this FREE book by 
Vinnie Richards, holder 
of 30 Championships. 
This booklet is based 
on Richards’ own tour- 
nament experience- 
illustrated with 36 fast 
action shots and photos 
of every grip. Surprise 
your opponents with 
the improvement in 
your game. Mail thi« 
coupon now. 


CLIP COUPON — MAIL TODAY 


OUNLOP TIRE & RUBBER CORP. Sept. 2! S00 Fitth Ave., Hew York City 
Please rush me that FREE Dunlop tennis book, “How 
To Iupnove Youn Tennis Game” by Vinnie Richard- 


Name saan 


—— 





Address 


City Zone a 
The Welt D unlop 


Championship TENNIS BALLS 











it CANDY WERE GRADED LIKE BEEF 


Baby Ruth would be Marked 


Also in BIG GENEROUS 
10¢ Size 


* PRIME in Excellent Quality 
* PRIME In Delicious Food-Energy 


* PRIME in Good Eating Anytime 
“it you weigh about 125 Ibs., you 
e ° ‘ skate almost 16 miles 
* PRIME in Cleanliness of Production tie tendasaint Maman as 
10c bar of delicious Baby Ruth”. 


Always Ask For 
CURTISS 
Fine \\ Candies 


£ 


LIL, 
makers of Butterfinger, Coconut Grove, Caramel Nougat, Dip candy bats, Saf-TPops, Fruit Drops, Mints and Gum 





